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to which it is Found that confidence csn be rnposed in their sense of
responsibility." That this statement was hurriedly issued is proved
by the fact that work en the so-called Mortagu-Chelmsford Reforms
began after its publication, and Mr. Montagu, intent on 'rallying the
moderates", came on a visit to India.
Like the Morley-Minto recipe a decade earlier, the Reforms
partly succeeded in creating a division in the ranks of the upper-class
nationalists. The Congress, in 1917, adopted a resolution l< to stand
by the British Empire at all hazards and at all costs ", but when the
Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport came out in the summer of 1918, a
special session of the Congress at Bombay, with Hasan Imam as
president, condemned the proposals as "inadequate, unsatisfactory and
disappointing.7' Throughout 1917 and 1918, tension grew in the coun-
try, the vibrant hope that the end of the war would bring freedom was
being painfully deferred, and all Mr. Montagu's fine words did not abate
the severity of the repression with which the government pursued every
form of political activity. Repressive policy was to continue even
after the war was over and in 1919 a law was passed (the Rowlatt Act)
on the basis of the Sedition Committee's recommendations, "embody-
ing provisions the most drastic against the liberty of the subject",
and in spite of the opposition of every single Indian member of the
Legislative Council, elected as well as nominated. The former
" moderates " who were still, uncomfortably, in the Congress, and
left after the Bombay special session, to form their Liberal Federa-
tion, decided in spite of the Reforms' drawbacks to work the proposed
constitution. The Congress also could not make up its mind till a
special session in 1920, and even at the Amritsar Congress in 1919,
both Tilak and Gandhiji were on the side of co-operation. Meanwhile,
however, the people were forging ahead to make history in their own
image and leaders worth thir salt could not lag behind.
In 1919 there was a wave of mass unrest all over India. The
closing months of 1918 and the first months of 1919 saw the opening
of a strike movement on a scale unprecedented in India. The Bombay
mill strike came to involve 125,000 workers. The Rowlatt Bill which
became Law in March 1919, dispensed with ordinary court procedure
and authorised imprisonment without trial, even when the war emer-
gency was over, roused widespread indigation. For the first time,
Gandhiji appeared with all his glory on the arena of Indian polities;
in spite of a congenital aversion to extremism and an enthusiasm for
what he called " the beauty of compromise ", his ear was affixed to
India's soil, and the sound of ominous rumblings made him take up,
in his own way, the people's cause. On the analogy of his South
African experience, he sought to organise a passive resistance